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2 head found in the Mexican jungle. The Maya 
0 he ¢ high culture, creating many works of beauty. 
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Shown are the author and Father Chatigny as he looked on release from Red China. 


The Unseen Light 


For his torturers, pity; 
for their excesses, forgiveness; 


for their scorn, understanding. 


BY MARK A. TENNIEN 


@ smoKinG his first cigar in three 
and a half years, Father Donat 
Chatigny, who had just come out of 
the night of Communist China, 
talked. From caution, learned in 
three years under spying Commu- 


nists on the mainland, he warned: 

“Better close the door. There 
might be a black sheep among the 
help here.” 

The door was closed and he talked 
freely, though not without the hang- 
over of fear —three and a half 
years of mental torture leave their 
traces. Death had started to mold 
its mask in the pasty, lifeless skin of 
his tired face. 

On May 4, 1904, when the Que- 
bec sun was attacking the patches of 
snow still holding out in the deep 
woods, Donat Chatigny was born. 
The place was in Drummond 
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County, Quebec, in a little village 
called Tampy Station —a place 
that is found on few maps. 

In 1919, the Chatignys settled in 
Amesbury, Mass. Young Donat 
found a job in the Walker and Wells 
Auto Factory, cutting and polish- 
ing plate glass. He resigned after 
three and a half years to enter 
Maryknoll. He was assigned to the 
Kongmoon mission. 

In Hong Kong, in 1953, the tired 
priest, who had been twisted 
through the Communist wringer, 
talked on in a hesitant and halting 
way. He flicked cigar ashes into the 
waste basket, and he let three 
matches burn down before he con- 
centrated on relighting the cigar. 
Drawing in the smoke made deep 
cavities in his gaunt cheeks. 

When Father Chatigny crossed 
the border from Red China, he was 
wearing a shapeless black hat, pulled 
down almost to his ears; a shabby 
overcoat and white trousers, worn 
long beyond their time. It was an 
incongruous outfit. 

When asked where his long beard 
had gone, he explained: “In Can- 
ton, I asked the guard to take me to 
a barber shop. He brought me to 
one staffed by women. As a prisoner, 
I couldn’t do anything about it, so 
I sat down.” 

To show the guard that she was a 
good Communist, the lady barber 
sharpened her razor, saying, “I 
ought to kill this American!” 

All the way from his mission to 
the Hong Kong border, the guard 


kept telling him he was being taken 
to jail. The Hong Kong border sta- 
tion came in view as a relaxing 
surprise.. With a sigh of relief, he 
crossed the railroad bridge that led 
to freedom, and exclaimed in his 
childhood language, “‘Le pons des 
soupirs” (the bridge of sighs). 

Father Chatigny first went to 
China in September, 1934, three 
months after his ordination. 

In 1938, the mission of Chikkai 
needed a man of courage and calm. 
Catholics there spoke the Hakka 
dialect and were overproud of the 
Faith their people had treasured for 
generations. They feuded among 
themselves; feuded with the Can- 
tonese; and they were preyed upon 
by the bandits of that high moun- 
tain area. 

Bishop Paschang sent the little 
man with the big heart into this 
troublesome area and Father Cha- 
tigny got along with everybody. A 
new kind of quiet holiness was 
preached and lived in Chikkai, and 
it drew the feuding factions together. 

Bandits were frequent visitors. 
Father Chatigny counted them as 
his friends and often gave medical 
attention to their sick. One day 
bandits came to the windows while 
Father Chatigny was offering Mass. 
They leaned on their guns and lis- 
tened, as he preached that banditry 
was wicked. The congregation was 
uneasy, but the little priest stuck to 
his guns and the bandits wandered 
away. 

After four years in Chikkai, event- 
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ful 1942 arrived. When the Japa- 
nese threatened to cut off the whole 
area, Father Chatigny moved to a 
safer mission far inland. The game 
of hide-and-seek cost him much loss 
of weight, so he was ordered home 
for a rest. Exit 
from China 
seemed impos- 
sible; but one 
day in 1944, an 
American 
bomber crew 
parachuted 
down near his 
mission. One 
engine had been shot up and the 
plane had to be abandoned. Guer- 
rilla guides volunteered to lead the 
airmen back to free China. Father 
Chatigny joined the party and all 
were led over the mountains to 
safety. 

Father Chatigny returned to 
China right after the war and was 
again assigned to Chikkai. From 
1946 to October, 1949, things went 
well for the mission and the priest. 
He had intermittent malaria, but 
when the Communists came he still 
weighed 145 pounds. When he 
stepped on the scales after three- 
plus solitary years under the Com- 
munists, he weighed 102 pounds. 
Dark hammocks hang under his 
blue eyes in a face that is wan and 
haggard. 

The thing that palled most on 
Father Chatigny in those years of 
gloom was the loneliness. No books, 
no papers, no person to talk to. The 
Communists closed his mission at 
the end of 1950, and twenty guards 
were sent to live in his house. They 
left him one room in the center, 
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where he could be constantly 
watched. The mental torture began 
with repeated interrogations. They 
accused Father Chatigny of crimes, 
to break him down. The guards were 
there as he cooked his meals, and 
when he stirred 
the fire, they 
accused him of 

trying to burn 

evidence in the 

stove. 

Three differ- 
ent times the 
Reds planted 
cartridges on 
the premises, and then questioned 
him for days on where he had hid- 
den his gun. Once they threw a bul- 
let into the fire. When it exploded, 
they claimed he was destroying evi- 
dence. These attempts were planned 
to wear him down until he would 
confess guilt. After the fruitless in- 
terrogations by the guards, Father 
Chatigny was hauled up before the 
magistrate. That official shouted 
accusations in a stream. Every 
attempted answer by the priest was 
smothered. 

One must understand the gentle 
Father Donat to picture this scene. 
He loves all God’s creatures. For 
his brutal torturers, he retains only 
pity; for their scorn, only under- 
standing. God filtered out all malice - 
when fashioning this man. 

There is an unseen light shin- 
ing around the tortured souls that 
cross the Hong Kong border to free- 
dom. If it were to glow visibly, as it 
did around Saul on his way to 
Damascus, blinded Communist 
guards might kneel and kiss the 
hems of their ragged clothes. 
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Even in the negative stage, Father Lynch finds Formosans (above) interested in 
their pictures. Formosa produces much rice (opposite), was once Japan’s granary. 






@ THE PEOPLE of Formosa live in watchful expectation. They 
know not the day or the hour when Communist armies from 
the mainland will strike against them. They are busily pre- 
paring for that day, storing up food, training their youth to 
repel the invaders. Most of the missioners on Formosa worked 


formerly in China. They know the evils of Red occupation. 
They, too, are preparing their people for the struggle that lies 
ahead, in which freedom will meet tyranny in a showdown. 


PHOTOS BY MICHAEL J. O'CONNOR AND R. RUSSELL SPRINKLE 











These Formosan youngsters will one day be expected to fight Communist 
invaders, The Nationalist Government starts their training early in life. 





In this Catholic school, youngsters are being taught hymn singing. The i 
Church has established many schools on the island, and plans many more. 
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Young Formosans 
uncertain future 
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When these people prayed for a priest, they really meant it. 
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BY JOHN M. MARTIN 


@ it was the third day of our trip in 
the high mountains of northwestern 
Mexico. We had slept on the ground 
for the past two nights, and hoped 
to get to the village of San Miguel 
by sundown. We. two Maryknoll 
Fathers were riding on mules and 
were accompanied by four villagers, 
also mounted, a committee of honor 
to escort us. 

The heat of the third day was 
almost unbearable; but after the 
ascent over the last ridge of moun- 
tains started, cool air moved in, and 
jackets were donned. Darkness 
came, and still San Miguel was 
almost two hours away. Lightning 
flashed, and thunder rumbled, but 
no rain fell; it was too early in the 
year for the wet season. Then a 
burro, overloaded and tired, lay 
down in the path and refused to 
move despite innumerable prod- 
dings. The poor animal was com- 
pletely exhausted, and we decided 
to leave it behind in the custoay of 
a man named Pancho. Finally the 
flickering lights of San Miguel 
flashed in-view. After twelve hours 
in the saddle, we arrived at the little 





It was thirty-six years before their prayers were answered. 
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village, that is named San Miguel. 
The church bell was rung vio- 
lently and a handful of villagers 
gathered to greet the priests. The 
newcomers were shown into a two- 
room, adobe gpa. The dirt floor 
had been ; , 
swept, but 
there was no 
furniture. We 
spread our 
sleeping bags 
on the floor 
and partially 
disrobed, so 
that we could 
proceed by the 
light ofa flash- 
light to extract biting insects that 
had bored beneath the skin — pests 
like those called chiggers in the 
United States. Finally we fell into 
a deep sleep — only to be awakened 
at three in the morning by Pancho, 
who announced joyfully that the 
burro on the mountain path had 
recovered and had just arrived with 
the cargo. Exasperation was stifled 
and thanks offered as politely as 
possible under the circumstances. 
At six o’clock, the noise of chick- 
ens, mules, ducks and turkeys 
aroused us, and we awoke to dis- 
cover a group of bright-eyed boys 
watching us from a doorway. The 
lads were completely mystified by 
the safety razor that one priest was 
using, and by the mirror through 
which he could tell the boys what 
they were doing behind his back. As 
we stood at our sleeping bags, a 
smiling grandmother dashed in un- 
abashed, to kiss the priestly hands 
and extend a hearty welcome. Ap- 
parently other feminine eyes were 
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watching the Padres, for another 
elderly voice was heard from a near- 
by hedge, calling to one of the boys 
to receive a jar of water for the 
priests’ ablutions. When the Padres 
emerged from the say td about one 
hundred per- 
sons were 
standing out- 
side the 
church door. 
We learned 
that about two 
hundred more 
lived in the 
surrounding 
territory, and 
would add to. 
the aftendance every Sunday. All of 
them stayed for two Masses and 

afterwards gathered at the front 

door to meet the priests. 

**Father,” one of the elders of the 
village said, ““we have been praying 
for you for a long time. Every day 
at sunset, all of us — men, women 
and children — have gathered here 
to say the rosary, asking Our Lady 
of Guadalupe to send us a priest. 
And now you are here!” 

In our ignorance we asked them, 
“‘“How many months did you pray 
before we came?” 

*“Months, Father!”’ the old man 
exclaimed. “Why, we prayed for 
you for thirty-six years.” 

We could not help but think of 
the folks at home in the big cities, 
with Mass every hour, confession at 
convenient times, and a telephone 
to bring the priest quickly with the 
saving oil of Extreme Unction, while 
these mountain folk had been with- 
out the Eucharist for almost a gen- 
eration. 
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We shall never forget the Sunday 
on which we re-established Christ 
in His mountain home. The altar 
was rebuilt, and the tabernacle, 
which had been brought in on mule- 
back, was safely anchored in readi- 
ness for the great moment when the 
Word would dwell among them. 
There had been weeks of instruc- 
tions concerning the Eucharist, and 
rehearsals in genuflecting, for these 
poor people had never been in a 
church where the Sacred Host had 
been reserved. They also had to be 
taught about the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, that confession was not nec- 
essary for every Communion. 

These confessions provided a real 
problem. At first it was difficult to 
get the men to confess. 

“What? Go to confession before all 
those women in the church!”’ they 
exclaimed. So the Padres tried 
reserving Saturday mornings and 
afternoons for the women’s confes- 
sions, and set aside nighttime for 
the men. At first, the men responded 
to the idea, but the women went on 
strike. Finally the problem seemed 
solved by having one priest hear the 
men’s confessions in the sanctuary 
while the other attended to the 
women in the main part of the 
church. 

To make it easier, the priest in 
the sanctuary rigged a sheet as a 
screen. However, many of the men, 
in their simplicity, came before the 
priest and said, “‘Father, I am very 
embarrassed to kneel before you: 
Would it be all right if I made my 
confession to you from the other side 





of the curtain?” It never occurred to 
them they had already revealed 
their identities to the confessor 
before telling their sins through the 
protecting screen. 

The moment on that Sunday 
when the Hosts were consecrated 
for reservation in the tabernacle, 
was a memorable one. Suddenly the 
people realized that Emmanuel 
(God-with-us) had finally come to 
stay. One man dashed out of doors 
to ring the church bell. Another set 
offa long string of firecrackers, while 
many others sobbed audibly as they 
knelt on the tile floor of the church. 
At the Domine, non sum dignus, all of 
the parishioners thumped their 
breasts strenuously, producing the 
effect of muffied drums in the dis- 
tance. There was no doubt that they 
felt unworthy to have the Master 
enter under their roof. 

When finally the sanctuary lamp 
had been lighted, and the people 
had genuflected carefully, they gath- 
ered outside in small groups. One 
old lady came to the priest and 
asked that the Padre type a list of 
names of the women; she wished to 
post it on the church door. 

“*Father,” the old lady said, “‘we 
women are so grateful for Christ’s 
coming that we have resolved to 
assign hours of watch, so that, as 
long as there is daylight, there will 
be at least one woman in the church 
adoring Our Lord, lest we lose Him!” 

Every Catholic who has the privi- 
lege of visiting the Blessed Sacra- 
ment could take these words to 
heart. 


POPE PIUS XII said that the most urgent task for Catholics in an age of pub- 
licity and propaganda is to bear witness, not with words, but with their lives. 
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@ ALMOST A MILLION Chinese have 
sought sanctuary in Hong Kong 
from the Red tyranny on the main- 
land. They have taken up squatters’ 
rights on the hills of this small island. 
Providing adequate housing for 
these people is a task that has 
reached enormous proportions. Var- 
ious organizations have attempted 
to solve the problem. Recently the 
Hong Kong Standard commented edi- 
torially on the efforts of one group: 

“The Roman Catholic Welfare 
Committee, without any fanfare, 
has successfully erected in King’s 
Park a number of model huts that 
are highly serviceable, at a cost of 
about $800 each. 

‘““The accomplishment shows it is 
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The 
Story 

of a 
~ House 


ge BY PAUL J. 
a DUCHESNE 


This small home, built for $850, answers a refugee’s prayer. 


possible to build livable huts within 
the means of most squatters. The 
good work done by the Catholics 
effectively overcomes the first and 
biggest obstacle — the cost. The 
Standard is also informed that if pro- 
duced en masse the cost would be 
even less.” 

The story behind these houselets 
began in the days after World War 
II, when thousands of Chinese came 
to Hong Kong to fill the jobs created 
by the island’s postwar boom in 
business and trade. This influx gob- 
bled up all the rental housing. A 
large building program got under 
way to meet the demand for more 
housing. But this program had hard- 
ly started when Hong Kong was 
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flooded by hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese, refugees from Red China. 
Housing a million refugees seemed 
an impossible task. But the Govern- 
ment, several contractors and vari- 
ous voluntary agencies attacked the 
problem. Under the capable direc- 
tion of Mr. Wakefield, the Govern- 
ment laid plans to clear away the 
unsanitary, overcrowded, refugee 
huts. Low-cost houses were built. 
To a certain extent, the plan has 
worked well. However, half of the 
homes built are still empty, because 
the refugees cannot afford to pur- 
chase them. Patriotic and humane 
contractors kept the cost of a dwell- 
ing unit down to $1,600, but that 
was far beyond a refugee’s means. 
Several disastrous fires added a 
note of urgency. One of these fires 
was in the area where Maryknoll’s 
Father John Curran now works. It 
left twelve thousand refugees home- 
less. Voluntary agencies responded 
to the emergency. Part of the help 
that was extended was a public 
drive for funds by the Maryknoll 
Sisters. It netted enough to build 
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seventy-one very fine houses. These 
were given away absolutely free. 

But all that has been done doesn’t 
begin to scratch the surface of the 
need. Is there an answer to the 
housing problems of the refugees? 
We can’t pretend to know the whole 
solution, but we have an idea that 
can bring the solution a long step 
nearer. 

The Catholic Welfare Committee 
stepped into the picture when it got 
a contractor to erect several dem- 
onstration models (a photo of one 
illustrates this article). Each is con- 
structed of sand bricks, has a cement 
floor, asbestos roofing, three win- 
dows and a door. The cost is $850 
per unit. The houselet is not large 
(10’ by 10’) but it is a vast im- 
provement over the squalid, win- 
dowless, unsanitary, inflammable 
shack that many a refugee family 
now Calls home. 

We hope that the houselet idea 
will break the bottleneck that has 
been holding up progress towards 
the goal of putting a roof over every 
one of Hong Kong’s refugees. 


BY PAULI 
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The Church is growing rapidly in 
Africa. Chapels are lacking, and 
Mass must be offered in the open. 


@ IN GREAT areas of Africa today, 
the white man is living on borrowed 
time. In his clubs and on his farms, 
he dwells in a colonial past long 
out-of-date. 

There is a world consciousness in 
today’s African. A remote tribe in 


Tanganyika sends an emissary to 
the United Nations, seeking justice. 
A Uganda chief enrolls his son in 
Oxford. Whether tomorrow belongs 
to the cross or to the hammer and 
sickle, depends on what we of the 
West do today. 


PHOTOS BY PAUL BORDONET AND DELBERT ROBINSON 
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The modern African has. developed a social consciousness. He is asking 
for equality in his own land. Communism makes capital of white bigotry. 
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The Church has the opportunity. 
But more missioners are needed. 











SISTER CHRISTINE 
Died of concer 





BISHOP FORD 
Died in Red prison 


QUR MARYKNOLL DEPARTED 


Please pray for our departed; we do the same 
for yours. In the past year, we learned that 
these four Maryknollers finished their course. 





FATHER SCHULZ 
Auto crash victim 


BISHOP BYRNE 
Died in Red prison 







@ THE PEOPLES’ hospital in which 
Bishop Patrick J. Byrne died from 
pneumonia, on November 25, 1950, 
was an unheated, dirt-floored farm- 
house. 

When the Reds invaded South 
Korea, Bishop Byrne ordered all 
foreign priests to vacate Seoul. He 
decided to remain, to give moral 
support to the Korean priests. When 
the Reds captured Seoul, they made 
Bishop Byrne a prisoner. The death 
march that followed took his life. 

Bishop Byrne was ordained on 
June 23, 1915. He was the first 
priest to join Maryknoll. 




















THE FIRST student to enter Mary- 
knoll was Francis X. Ford. In 1918 
he was in the first mission band that 
Maryknoll sent to China. He opened 
the first Maryknoll seminary for 
Chinese seminarians. In 1935, he 
was named first Bishop of Kaying. 

He climaxed his mission career 
on Feb. 21, 1951, in Canton, where 
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. Motherhouse.Shedied May 13, 1953. 


he died from malnutrition and suf- 
ferings inflicted by the Red captors. 


SISTER PETER CHRISTINE (Eileen 
Connelly) died as she had lived, 
with happy generosity. She was born 
in Chelsea, Mass., on Oct. 29, 1920. 
Before entering Maryknoll, Sister 
taught and supervised in Massachu- 
setts schools. After her profession, 
in 1949, she was assigned to Lucena 
Philippine Islands, as supervisor 
catechists. After three short years 
mission activity, Sister became 
cancer victim and returned to the 
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THE DOMINANT note of Father Wil- 
liam F. Schulz’s life was intense de- 
votion to Maryknoll. He was or- 
dained in 1928. Before his death in 
Louisiana, on Feb. 14, 1953, he had 
served in China, Chile and the 
United States. Father Schulz earned 
the respect of his fellow priests and 
the people he served. 
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My Sacrifice and Yours 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 
DEAR FATHERS: 


I understand that I and all Maryknoll benefactors are remembered 
in more than 550 Masses offered up weekly by Maryknoll missioners. 

I wish to help you train the 800 young Americans preparing to be 
foreign-mission priests in the Maryknoll seminaries, so that I shall have 
a share in the Masses they will offer later in faraway mission lands. 

Please use my gift of $.......... toward the $500 needed to 
educate one Maryknoll seminarian for one year. When I can do so, I 
will send other gifts for this purpose. 
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MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 
DEAR FATHERS: 


I understand that I and all Maryknoll benefactors are remembered 
in more than 550 Masses offered up weekly by Maryknoll missioners. 

I wish to help you train the 800 young Americans preparing to be 
foreign-mission priests in the Maryknoll seminaries, so that I shall have 
a share in the Masses they will offer later in faraway mission lands. 

Please use my gift of $.......... toward the $500 needed to 
educate one Maryknoll seminarian for one year. When I can do so, I 
will send other gifts for this purpose. 
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Most Rev. Thomas J. Danehy, who heads Maryknoll’s Amazon Mission, was 
consecrated bishop by Archbishop Sergio Pignedoli (right), Papal Nuncio 
to Bolivia. The new bishop’ is the tenth Maryknoller to be consecrated. 
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@ MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, was the 
scene for the consecration of Mary- 
knoll’s tenth bishop. The new mem- 
ber of the hierarchy is Bishop 
Thomas J. Danehy, who directs 
Maryknoll’s jungle activities in the 
Amazon region of northern Bolivia. 

One of the three pioneer Mary- 
knollers who began mission work in 
Bolivia in 1942, Bishop Danehy has 
charge of a jungle area roughly the 
size of all New England. Scattered 
throughout this vast region, great 
areas of which are still unexplored, 
live some 50,000 people. Many of 
them are primitive Indians, who 
travel naked over the jungle trails, 
hunting with blowgun and bow and 
arrow. 

Bishop Danehy was born in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, thirty-nine years 
ago. He studied at Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Detroit, and at St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Collegeville, Indi- 
ana, before entering Maryknoll. He 
was ordained in 1939. 

The new bishop was consecrated 
in his parish church, Holy Innocents, 
in Manitowoc. The Papal Nuncio to 
Bolivia, Archbishop Sergio Pigne- 
doli, was the consecrator. The co- 
consecrators were Bishop Stanislaus 
V. Bona, of Green Bay, and Bishop 
Leo A. Pursley, Auxiliary of Fort 
Wayne. Auxiliary Bishop Charles H. 
Helmsing, of St. Louis, preached at 
the ceremony, reminding his hearers 
that Christian dependence on God 
is the true way of American life. 
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New Bishop for the Junéle 


“The main problem in the jungle 
is a social and economic one,” the 
new bishop reported, before return- 
ing to Bolivia. “Before religion can 
flourish, the living standards of the 
people must be raised.” 

Entire families, reported Bishop 
Danehy, have annual incomes of less 
than $50. Economic conditions force 
children to work at an early age, 
and thus they are deprived of any 
schooling. Men, women and chil- 
dren spend long hours in the jungle, 
gathering Brazil nuts and rubber. 
No other industries are available. 

Bishop Danehy and some of his 
missioners have developed a long- 
range program designed to train 
jungle leaders and to open up new 
sources for income. 

The heart of this new program is 
at a river settlement called Blanca 
Flor. There the mission is building 
a large boarding school, which will 
be surrounded by plantations of 
various crops and some small in- 
dustries. On experimental farms, 
the mission plans to demonstrate 
that new crops can bring new hope 
and better living conditions into the 
jungle. Through the industries, 
Bishop Danehy is hoping to break 
the back of the rubber-and-nut 
economy. 

*“*“Given an education,”’ insists 
Bishop Danehy, “‘the natives of the 
Pando can stop drifting. Given an 
opportunity, they can make for 
themselves a whole new way of life.” 
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RSTINY 
OF AMERICA ? 


We recently asked some of the leaders of America for their 
beliefs regarding the role the United States is destined to 
playin world affairs. The answers make a good meditation. 




















Preeious and wonderful is our Flag, which 
joyously.and proudly I have seen flying aloft 
in allicorners of the world, the Flag-of freedom 
that ‘symbolizes justice. and love of man for 
God and his fellowman. With rapt heart I re- 
eall the sight of our-Flag at the masthead ofa 
ship. 

Suddenly a gust of wind enfolds the listless 
standard, and there, challenging the somber 
colors of the sky, streams Old Glory: Red with ~~ 
charity for all men and all nations of good will =’ 
== Red too with courage'to achieve the liberties 
of man by personal sufferings and ‘sacrifice; 
White for the basic righteousness of our na- 
tional purpose; Blue for our trust and confi- 
dence in God, Our Heavenly Father.— and, 
for those who are Catholic, Blue too with love 
for the Mother of Ged, to whom our forebears 
in the Faith long ago consecrated this land of 

, 7 loveliness, which, by thé providence of Al- 
Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN: “mighty God, is the last unfailing hope of em- 
Arthbishop of NewYork battled humanity. 
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‘Paw besietenetcht the “Ainerican: wa ri ie’ cals 
freedom, government “responsi v6—-fo- wap wilt of: 
the people, “the dignity and :wotth-of the: andi=": 
vidual citizen’ and“ hia. individug! righte— are: 
‘today: heing ‘subjected. ‘to: world-wide challenge: 
and attack by communist and other forms .of 
> totalitaviantsmh, Tn tx society--we- have givens 
+. - meaning t6 these. coneepits: for. the mdividual.” 
ps citizen, and “many sdcieties have. been encour-— 
aged to.embracd then). ‘It ig as inevitable-as itis” Raipur fi Bunche 
indispensable, therefore, that the American jia= United Nations WHS 
tion and_people’should assyme the leadership wt ia ger 
all peoples: who beliéve in freedom and-seek. tas. — = 
preserve stidenjoy it. In order to meet this chale 2". >= = 52 
lenge and to:ensure.the- blessinigs-of fréedont-for.-° a noe ea 
ourselves and our posterity, We tsb call upon sor 

our “maximum: strength, | areal rel sg = x 
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‘material ae mo ae EE. 
Throughout the world} ‘ahd even ‘among, pure: gh PE 
| polves, great-emphasis is put-apon- our amaterial~9— <= 2"= 
. = strength. That our niaterial’t rekotirdes are vast is:> - : ere rata 


andoubted.- But too little attention, is given to -- <2 => 
he Our ‘spiritual Tesourtes, which i in {aot “aresour 2" 3 at 
~ me. greatest. Far behind our spectacular ~material  ~ Mie Ger 
, ¢ «development, behind our unparalleled assembly <-\- 





~ Jinés, our: ingenious machines, And-our® -tremén-- 

~-dous wealth, is the’rich-spiritual qualify-of the — 

oe -» American people; This has beén.the true dynam-: 

| ele oeeg at e rapoae = 

_: Imarkable‘ growth,” pe Ne he 2 Sa 
ee For the American ‘peojlé aie"peoplo wike bre. = ate 

~ huimble beforetheir Maker, who have deep reser = : 
~- -voirs-of faiths who believe:in the éiséntial goud= 


: ¥ neoe of: tan; who. live by the: mioraf law. Bey oe 
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'. "MEN are fapidly coming to see that human life is 
Of infinitely ‘greater value: than material wealth; 
that the health, happinéss, and well-being of the 
individual, however: humble, are’ not-to.be sacri- 
fieed to the selfish ‘aggrandizement “of the ‘more 
fortunate or more powerful. 

Modern’ thought is. placing less emipliasis on 
“material considérations. It is récognizing that. the 
basis of national progress, whether industrial or 

social, is the health, effeiency, and spirittial devel- 
‘-Opment ‘of the people. 
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Tak Alméritati prontye always been one of sery~ ‘=. 
ice and brotherhood. 'As:the richest nation in the’ 
world, as the-nation best able to utilize.the spirit 
pr instruments of démoetacy. for the coninion’- *,: 
& oon role in promoting a. 
art in ide Sg Syhie poh: penee, ‘bread; end)” 
freedom Will be Bee io 
Our Hane to seal teat ai jeddership in 
‘the world will depend on’our ability to carry out.a” 
center [roa 8 srinaepeten k 
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Backep by. the indonaitable” courkes ra peeves 
ance of our forefathers, our. Natigh, was founded 
upon Faith and Prayér, Withour ered 
teday by Moscow" s Moral wniadness, “Dhe A metican can: 
.».” Legion fervently jitges the: ae of the epixits ” 
att wal as wéll as the material § ' Nation. 
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AMERICA must make and shape its own destiny — 

not merely ‘meet it somewhere along the course of 

history. ¢ 

Without question, our destiny is bound up in- 

separably with ‘the destiny of-the world around 

us, and our responsibility for achieving it extends 

far beyond the limitations of immediate self- 

interest. I believe wemust considér it our destiny 

to lead. a free and peaceful worldinto an era:of 

unprecedented progress. I beliéve, too, that our 

role remains unfulfilled’as long’ as one nation, or 

even a single person, is deprived of the liberty 

that God bequeathed to all mankind. 

Under the laws of God, from which came the ie 

= great principlés set forth by ourFounding Fathers HENRY ¥oia ir 
«fh their instruments of independence and union, Industrialist & >» 

we have astrong framework to guide‘us in pursuit 

of worthwhile national objectives: But these laws 

and these principles transcend man-made bound- 

aries and apply with equal forte throughout. the 
~¢reation: As a nation; our. actions must match 

the dimensions of our responsibility and equal the 

grandeur of our heritage. Failing this, we shall 

lose sight of our’ destiriy and forfeit the. strength 

of purpose and:right to self-determination which 

have been handed downto’ us through all the 

generations of our history: , 
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. ‘Tp more a man has, the more he ‘owes ‘his fel- 
lownien. This, as the Holy Fathets. have said 
repeatedly, is true not only of each mani, but of 
a nation. God does not give us wealth in prop- 
erty, resources, skills or talents,.for our own 
selfish use alone. We have an inescapable obliga- 
tion to our brothers all over the world; and the 
more we have; the greater our responsibilities. 

We here in America are a fortunate péople in”. 
What we'have, and in'the way in which we can 
serve.) - He tet Sa 

‘~The Chinese word for crisis is composed of two 

Eat symbols: danger and opportunity. In these his- 
Georce MEANY toric. days: of crisis, the world. faces a sup 5 
President, AFL Rear nt but one that j is also. our prareees ae te ar 7 
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Gop gives some nations extra talents just as He 
does with men. A nation cah abuse or bury its 
talents just as a man can. There is no denying 
the-many blessings and advantages God has 
given: to America. But He expects that ‘these 
blessings and advantages’ will be used_in ‘His *.' 
service. As ‘its the purpose of mani on earth, to : 
know; Jove and serve God,'so too ig this the ~~‘? 
destiny of nations: Of recent years, the foreés of. | 
; 
{ 
1 
i 
t 
f 





materialiam and secularism have been drawing 

the péople of our country away from.complete +4 
service to God; When this happéns thé people of *s 
ys ‘funds Powers’ ~ America’ fail God, and.thé nation'as’a whole is» > 
ae "Bditor and Commentator’ ~ éqdally delinquent. We must resist these forces, 
Jae” * Prt tig individually and nationally, so that our wonder- | =} 


te ra ae ae ful country can fulfill its‘prime destiny of being We 
Pee BARE ‘@ beacotih. thé. service of God ‘to: all-men, 


everywhere. 


Sot Babylon s hanging ntoe and vultufes under...» 
“SS sthe Areh of Ctesiphon. I have laboriously vlinibed - 
i te 40 caress the columns of the Acropolis. The arched 

Cs “sctorridors of: @ Colosseum have always fascinated. - 
>> tab. The rial and Westminster; hav’ been, to_ 
et =e the &ymbols_of colonialism. All these ‘and 3 
other. relics of the past proclaim: to Se 
paworld the eras of the Tigris and Euphrates,.:of 
* °v" SGreece, of Rome, of Spain; and of England, ; 
a <The ‘smokestacks, - skyscrapers, bridges, * atid 
if ‘Foaring constellations are the material expressions 

2. of American accomplishments atid influénge. Back 
5° of the: brawn, the brain; back of the body, a soul. 
ty Iti is our day. The world knows it, listens, follows. 

«< Qar spititual potential is Do less than that.of.the —~>. 
“Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesits, Mereederians 

of old... i - 
gs >The light and heat from(our spiritual torch will: Mier: L. ¢ Ligora® 
ee “hot. be lessened*by sharing, but.the world will be: - Director, N ational Cathol 
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He ‘Tue-Anierican-Dream embodies a practical hope 
its thatour nation can exercise. effective leadetship: 
nig ~<“}- . so thatt-we catplive in a world community-of peace, - 





has justice, and fréédom. The United Nations, with alls* 
ese. s} its shortcomings, provides us with an-invaltable>.4 
His “| instrumentality for the exercise of that-leadership. =.” 
to. ; ‘Our nation-has“been abundantly blessed in-a~- 7 
the ~~}. > material way. Our economy has been an expand- 9. 7 
i6f <\~-- “ing econdémy whose fruits have beén made increas- = 
ing - | - inglyavailable to the great bulk of our population. 
ete But Material growth without strength is empty. - 
eof. * i and ‘meaningless. = 
eis» 3 ‘Our ‘American heritage is in many ways spirit-.: Henny Cazor Lope 
ces, & ee uat: If our work is not rooted in deep faith; 4f-our’* AS) Reins 10 shes 
jer- *}- “policies do not‘enlist. the disinterested_serviee-of-- ed a esc 
ing Yes all mankind, we shall not succeed in our quest for... Cae tee pees Pe wl 
en, bea peace. There must be a-world-conseience capable.” ~~. nor ee 
ae of judging whatis right and-what is wrong in for- 3! mi Saget 


-eigr affaits. ‘The issueof war and peace depends .- : = ghee He ‘ y a ee 
Sprtanbiy iit. to make judemonte,: ark ny ag then oe eS Sapte 
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~. THis question of “whither away the world??’ is 
“of deep concern now to our whole nation. Amer . 
~-jea has‘come to the énd of one great journey atid= = ==>" 
must "be ready to: embark upon ‘another: For em 7 
just-as'there is a‘rhythm in the growth: in cme oie) 
-human being ~ the ‘stage of physical -growths ~ 
-- and vigor and the stage of growth of mizid a0" ~~ =e = 
too with this nation. : 
There. is rhythm-in the growth of civilization. 
The international responsibilities of-our matir=<, = 
“Ing: power Have become’ such that the age. on~- 
“whose threshold we now stand must be, for-our. 
“own: salvation,-the age of-America’s soul. This 
then:is the challenge of our future, our new-and 
“great American adventure: to.seek-out-and make~ - 
our own’ that ‘strefigth of the-spirit which isy “37 
~~~ “wisdom. “Among the sources»of this wisdom iss 
pee MeGinzey,$:J. -first-and above-all-a return to God. cece | 
—— “Presulent;.>° > Slee 
ba “Fordham esac ap a es - “ 
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“Drying Providence has givén our coutitry.a mis-.. ~) 
“ith, it these critical days. It-is ‘9 ‘mission“of | ~~ 
~~ benevolent - Jeadership Mid , co-operation’ with © 
~-enlightened-good men everywhere in the world.- -~ 
God -has given us woridrous gifts, and we must - “~ 
-- be mindful of our accountability to God-for the “<}. 
“right use of these gifts: Principal-among them - =) 
there is ‘a spiritual thing, and: this-indeed is the : 
greatest ofthe ‘gifts of God to-ys:: Tt_ is this ag 
Spiritual ‘thing that the. wofld needs, and -it, is:- 
this ‘spiritual thing that we must-try td-share =“) 
a Sg > ~ .with-all-the world; Our material-resources area: =} 
am Santos. Saat Samba very little thing without it. God grant that-in - 
; Archbi shop of Chstage: ~“these perilous days We may be true to Him and”: : 
give to-men the thing We “prize — full” freedom: *.:"F 
-—atierve-our God. : . : : <a 





Riseatcans: must ‘understand; without compla- 
eenty or arrogance, that in God’s providence they 
“gre now. heirs to most of the responsibilities of - 
Christendom in centuries.gone by. The commer: -- 
‘-¢ial leadership,-which once lay with Britain; the 
“scientific prowess for ‘which the German peoples = 
- -werefamed;-the cultural mission of the Mediter- 
> -~; ranean world: above all, thé réligiotis vocations to 
=<preach the Gospel and to. défend God’s Church,: 
se which once inspired’ Europe, are “how in great: 
oe degree the burden. of. America. ~~ 
- -«>That so complex a destiny should befall usin 
es e ‘single generation ii staggering.“If the: call did: - a 
ee not eome from God: Himself, nsinnd be“impos-> ” Biemeol Cisuine,D: D; ’ 
2 sible to answer.it. S meme ricci tas of Boston ~ . 
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‘Tae Ving Fathers of he tnited Sintes == 
were spiritual men, aiid they tried to inject:the : 
spiritual into_all the acts“and institutions of 
=~ ‘the new nation. America ‘has become:great be- -= 
---eause her people continued to be a spacial 
people. and reflected i in thei lives the moral . 
“ law. of God-° “ai 
m=. _..America will continue to ws reat ie long as eh 
her Se ad ak ee a law above all ; 





Or all the atin of the earth, it. -seenis to me” os 
America “has beén” most: singularly: “blessed: by” dai 
Providence. ‘Throughout our history. we see'again’ :_ 
and again the insnifestation, of God’s blessings» 3 
In today’s, tratibled: world, many,millions look” 
to us for encouragement, for‘understanding; and-* > 
for help. Our responsibility. for providing leader, * * * 
ship: to. thése -miflions. and, our opportumty for!" 
service have never been so great. S; 
In ‘the face of this responsibility and this Op-* 
portunity, [believe that we must; with thankfal— ; 
ness. ahd. humility, redédicate otirsél¥es to. the’: ieee! Cue Hdsiee 
conéept Of thie fatherhood: of God, THrough: His -'« Secretary, Department of ° 
«, . guidance, T, believe-that -we shall finally achieve “Health, Education and my : 
yp. the ideal. of “true ‘brotherhood, which. is ‘Tah’s $2 
ay hope ‘and, iahkind’s destiny. 2 = Sree : < ate 





Manv.of.the noblest sors and daughters of every. Cis 
» generation “of Americans” haye believed; that: 
there's no highér form of service to God and the 
nation, than wholehearted giving ‘of themselves 
for the betterment of every part of the world in: . 
which people dre“ matéridlly and spiritually: in- 
need: Our country has never known better am- ("= 
~-baigsadors'than these; Their fidelity to their own’ ¢ °F S 
““cohwvictions has; by the grace of God, meant also! eet iy 
the_deepest ‘aiid ‘most ‘perfect loyalty to. those - 
concepts ‘of’ human” dignity “and brotherhood =~ 
PRET eee whieh find expression inthe code’ af Annee. 
Georce-N, SAUSTER” © freedom, a 
President Hapter College ~* 
as ‘ 
We know today that the sun is Still rising. We j James A. Farney 
know that ‘its light still shines brighter than ever: 7 Chairman, Coca-Cola * 
in 4 darkened world. We know that light was en-' .” ,Expofi}Company. © -=- 
kindled by faith and learning. Much of the.world 
is still dark: However, in the darkest corner of. thes 
darkest night, the deepest hell of totalitarianism, “;™; 
we know that the light.of the faith of our Found- 
ing Fathers still shines, There can be no darkness 
where a single candle is lit. We have two greaf' 
candles with which. to light the. world today — 
the faith in liberty that is America, andthe faith 
in Our Lord. : 
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Your Share in the Maryknoll Chapel 
| GIFT OPPORTUNITIES 





THE SANCTUARY 


The sanctuary must be large, for ceremmo- 
nies like the consecration of bishops and 
the ordination of 50 priests at one time. 


Gifts of $100, from each of 75 persons, 
will help provide the correct 
sanctuary. 


THE CONGREGATION 


200 pews will accommodate the 
priests, Brothers, seminarians and 
visitors. 


A gift of $50 will pay 
for one pew. 








THE HOLY SACRIFICE 


The chapel crypt will have altars for 
the daily Masses of priests in residerice 
and visitors. 





A gift of $500 will supply a case for vest- 
ments. 18 cases are required. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


| enclose $.......-- for [_] the sanctuary {] a pew ([_]| a vestment case. 
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Me THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S 






By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Much thought is being given to the 
policy of intensive development of 
certain promising mission areas — 
in contrast to the policy of acquiring 
additional territory or additional 
responsibilities in new fields. 

The discussion brings out the 
term “covering territory.”’ The old 
concept — and this one is still held 
by many — was a few dozen priests 
in an area of say about forty thou- 
sand square miles, with a population 
running from a half million to ten 
million. 


Mission areas differ greatly. For 
instance, in the Pando, we have 
about forty thousand people in an 
area of forty thousand square miles. 
In our Fushun Mission in Man- 
churia, which comprised thirty-sev- 
en thousand square miles, we had an 
estimated population of six million. 

The largest number of priests in 
the Fushun Vicariate was thirty- 
five. The cities with resident priests 
numbered fourteen; they included 
twenty-one separate parishes, most 
of which had a number of mission 
stations. 

According to the old concept, this 
was “covering” pretty well — and 
certainly far better, in that general 
location, than twenty years pre- 
viously. Had not the war interfered, 
or communism terminated our ef- 
forts, we might have had sixty priests 
in the same area by this time — 


with of course, correspondingly 
greater returns. 


Suppose that, instead of seeking 
new territory, we were to send a 
hundred priests into such an area, 
with the idea of producing a more- 
intensive Catholic life that would 
inevitably lead to more vocations. 
Would not the net results be greater 
than if fifty priests were sent into 
a new area? 

The point is debatable. We hope 
to get the answer by experiment. 
We shall pick out some more favor- 
able areas; send in a larger number 
than before; note the results in the 
way of native vocations, both as to 
quality and quantity; and finally 
adopt or drop the policy as the 
results may indicate. 


Father Thomas S$. Walsh, Vicar 
General of Maryknoll, made a spe- 
cial trip to the Orient recently to 
study the situation there, with this 
object in view. The larger classes to 
be ordained in the next few years 
warrant this study. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the experiment. 
Perhaps our mission fields may have 
enough native vocations, in future 
years, to help other areas. 

We ask your prayers for light and 
guidance in this new approach. 
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with them. Because of His human nature, He saw 
every man as His brother. Because of His divine 
nature, He recognized all men as children of His 
Father. After His example, we must love all men. 


~ 7 i 
Christ’s life was not spent apart from men, but \ 











EDITORIAL: 


The Immense Program | 


@ ‘“‘WHAT ARE these among so 
many?” (John vi:g) is the natural 
question to come to mind when one 
stops to consider the immense mis- 
sion program of the Church and the 
limited means she has at her dis- 
posal. To convert vast pagan popu- 
lations, improve and elevate pagan 
society, Christianize entire nations, 
are projects that surpass any other 
human undertakings in magnitude 
and difficulty. On the other hand, 
the ostensible means to be employed 
consist only in relatively small num- 
bers of missioners with their modest 
equipment, plus whatever gradual 
co-operation and assistance they 
may obtain from their little native 
flocks. The contrast is great. And 
yet the answer to the question is not 
at all discouraging. 

““Whatare these amongso many?” 
Why, much — even very much, all 
things considered. First, the blessing 
of God is to be added, just as it was 
in the original case wherein the 
loaves and fishes were multiplied. 
And, it may always be hoped, with 
something of the same efficacy. 

The mission program emphasizes 





planting seed, instilling principles, 
giving demonstrations, which exem- 
plify the new kingdom of heaven in 
germ. It does not ordinarily envisage 
the sudden attainment of all the 
mammoth mission aims at once. A 
good seed will germinate, slowly 
perhaps, but often all the more 
abundantly. A good demonstration 
will frequently pave the way to 
some desired improvement when 
the lesson has sunk in. 


THE EDUCATIONAL work of the 
Church in mission lands is a typical 
item that accomplishes much by the 
mere force of example. The work 
itself is limited, and does not loom 
very large in volume. The contribu- 
tion in this field is one of quality 
rather than of quantity. Good edu- 
cation, whether much or little, is the 
program. But because of this char- 
acter, it has a special missionary 
value over and above the actual 
work performed. It shows to all what 
the Church does for the young. 

A mission does not hope or try to 
provide schooling facilities on any 
broad, popular basis for all the mil- 


This Month’s Cover 


THE Chinese altar boy on our cover this month would be 
difficult to find in the China of today, where Catholics have 
been forced to take their Faith underground. In those few 
places where religion carries on openly, churches are 
crowded and the display of faith is truly tremendous. 
Chinese Christians are living up to the best traditions of 
the Church when she is under fire. But they count on your 


Na! prayers to give them strength. 
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lions who make up the general pop- 
ulation in a particular mission. 

The people in the mass would 
rarely, if ever, avail themselves of 
such a provision, even if it could be 
made. They already possess their fa- 
cilities in great part. Almost every 
mission land today has some sort of 
nation-wide educational system in 
operation as a service to its people. 
How much effective education is 
imparted to the children by virtue 
of these existing facilities is, of course, 
another question. No doctors and 
dietitians are provided, as a rule, to 
see that the children get. vitamins 
and other requirements for their lit- 
tle growing bodies. 

No provision whatever is made for 
their little expanding souls. The 
final third of the child — the mental 
part — is given elaborate attention 
of a sort; and this, in justice be it 
said, is the only part of the child 
educational authorities take any re- 
sponsibility for. 


THE MISSION CHURCH is left to carry 
out two distinct tasks in the field of 
education. One is to provide an 
education — a good one — for its 
own relatively small flock of people. 
And the second is to provide for 
everybody a demonstration of what 
a good education is. This program 
is not very onerous. The first task 
merely requires that the whole child, 
soul, mind and body —and not 
merely one third of him — be care- 
fully trained and developed. This is 
the rule in all Catholic education. 
And the second task, the public 
demonstration, is automatically ac- 
complished. One would think that 
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the mission Church would be let 
alone to accomplish a function that 
it performs better than anybody 
else in sight; maybe would be com-. 
plimented on it; maybe even imi- 
tated. Well, sometimes the Church 
is, and sometimes she isn’t. Half the 
time, the Church is even deprived 
of the liberty of doing what she 
alone can do well. However, that’s 
just the passing, incidental phase. 
Those who think first of the child 
are the parents and the people in 
general; and they keep storing up 
their own notions about education. 
The seed sown in their hearts will 
bear good fruit in the long run. - 
— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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FOR VALOR 


@ “AMERICA alone remains the hope 
of the world for increased voca- 
tions,” said our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII. 

American youth — the foreign 
missions! Many have thought in the 
past that the two could never come 
together, meet on a common 
ground, make a success of it and 
become a vital force for good in the 
history of the Church. Yet, what 
could not happen, HAS! 

Maryknollers are doing their 
share in the mission world to live 
down this misconception that the 
rugged life in distant lands and far- 
off places is beyond the caliber and 
endurance of American youth — a 
youth accustomed to luxury, ease, 
material progress, individual free- 
dom and the zest for living. 

American young men have proved 
their worth in fighting for peace as 
soldiers, sailors, marines and air- 
men on the battle fronts of the 
world. They have covered them- 
selves with glory: have proved they 
“can take it” in the air, on the sea, 
on land and under the sea. They 
carried, and still carry today, on 
their broad shoulders, the fearful 
burden of guarding the peace and 
security of the world. It has not 
always been an easy task. No really 
worthwhile task ever is. When the 
cause for which they fight is great 
enough and sublime enough, Ameri- 
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can boys can stand up with the best. 

For just such a great and sublime 
cause, Maryknoll was founded by 
Father James A. Walsh, of Boston 
(later Bishop Walsh), and Father 
Thomas F. Price, of 
North Carolina. It is 
a society formally 
established in 1911 by 
the hierarchy of the 
United States and de- - 
signed to train red- 
blooded American 
youth for the foreign- 
mission priesthood. 

To carry the peace of 

Christ and the Christ 

of peace to the world, Maryknollers 
labor among the needy in the dis- 
tant mission lands, as part of the 
Church’s world-wide effort to serve 
all men. 

Today Maryknoll numbers 550 
priests and more than 700 seminar- 
ians. The Holy Father has entrusted 
to the Society the care of more than 
go million human beings in the 
Orient, Africa and Latin America. 
We have large mission establish- 
ments in Korea, Japan, Formosa, 
Hong Kong, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Africa, the 


Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 
Because of the present world situa- 
tion, our missions in China and 
Manchuria are temporarily sus- 
pended due to the Reds. 

The missioner car- 
ries on a continuous 
warfare for the salva- 
tion of souls. Im- 
prisonment, priva- 
tions, difficult dia- 
lects, primitive living 
conditions, strange 
customs, separation 
from home and loved 
ones, even torture, 
martyrdom and 

death, are looked for and accepted 
for Christ. American youth finds 
mission life a challenge! 

Young men desirous of entering 
Maryknoll to study for the mission- 
ary priesthood may be accepted 
any time after they have finished 
elementary school. They must pos- 
sess an excellent character, attested 
to by their pastors and professors. 
Because of the nature of mission 
work, they must also possess zeal, 
intelligence, common sense, piety, 
generosity and a sense of humor. 
Good health is necessary. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
Dear Fathers: 
Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoller. 


LC] Priest 


[] Brother 


L] Sister 


(Check one.) | understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 








Postal Zone. 


























THERE'S GOLD in “them thar hills!” Siuna, Nicaragua, is 
a one-industry town. Everything centers about its jungle 
gold mine: American Capuchins and the Maryknoll Sisters 
are at work in Siuna — a town that will revert to jungle 
in twenty-five years when its last vein of gold runs out. 





Malnutrition leads to scores of other diseases. The Sisters supplement the 
meager native diet by giving all the school children a daily ration of milk. 
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Except for supervisory Canadian and American personnel, the mine is worked 
by Nicaraguan labor. These men are cooling a gold ‘‘button” worth $25,000. 














Principal's office 
a 


@in aApDpITION to the school, of 
which Sister Virginia Therese, of 
Brooklyn (above), is principal, the 
Sisters conduct a dispensary (left) 
and other. social-service projects. 
They are well loved by the people 
of Siuna. The familiar sight of a 
Sister in gray habit, wading through 
the muddy streets of Siuna, is sure 
to bring flocking hosts of bare- 
footed young Nicaraguans. 
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Nicaraguan schoolboys ot 
— their future is limited. @ 
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THE 
WHOLE 


CHRIST 


Maryknoll’s Christmas 
cards charmingly 












and tenderly por- 
tray the Christ 
Who came to 
Bethlehem and 
later died on SS= 

Calvary for rich, poor, black, . => 


> 
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For the truly Catholic Christmas message of joy to all people 
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white and yellow of every land on earth. 







use Maryknoll’s own Christ Child Christmas Cards for your 
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greetings. You will be pleased with their beauty and charm. 
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- 
Maryknoll Bookshelf, MaryknollP.0,N.Y. | | NEW41953 CHRIST CHILD 
| CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Cellophane package of 21 differ- 
ent cards and envelopes $1.00 


Carton of 100 assorted $4.00 


(available assorted only) 






Please send me: 






0 $ closed O Please bill me. 
Mrs. 
Miss (please print or write your name clearly) 
Address. 




















Let us imprint your name on every card. 
Extra charge for imprinting: $2.00 for 
the first 100, plus 50 cents for each 
additional 100. 
















City. 
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Gift Suggestions for 
Your Christmas List 





PLAQUES — 


Distinctively pyraglassed and 
in gift boxes. 
HOUSE BLESSING 
KITCHEN BLESSING 


(red or green) 


OUR LADY OF THE CHILDREN 
Joseph Little's full color painting of Our Lady 


$3.00 
$3.00 


with children of many lands. $2.95 

ROSARIES — 

FOR LADIES 

#303 Silver plated $2.60. 
#308 Garnet glass beads $2.60 

#309 Clear or sapphire glass beads $4.50 


#322 Sterling silver, corrugated 
beads $7.00 


#323 Mother of Pearl $7.00 
#324 Crystal, sterling $12.00 
FOR CHILDREN 

#321 Sterling rosary and case $3.90 
FOR MEN 

#301 Man’s black $1.90 
#312 Boy's black $1.10 
#311A Black beads, sterling $3.95 





















BOOKS — 
CALVARY IN CHINA “Nore moving than 


anything Graham Greene ever imagined,” 
writes Dorothy G. Wayman of the Boston 
Globe. “A book for all Americans who love 
Christ.” $3.50 


STONE IN THE KING’S HIGHWAY The 


thoughts and writings of Maryknoll’s saintly 
Bishop Ford, martyred by the Chinese Reds. 
$3.00 


The Adventures of PANCHO OF PERU 
A new fast moving, action packed adventure 
story by Father Nevins, about the land of the 
Incas. $2.75 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Lots of Brothers and Sisters 

(for ages 4 to 8) e: $2.00 

Horse for Christmas (for ages 6 to 10) $1.00 

Long Road to Loting (for ages 61010) $1.00 

Hail Mary (for ages 4 to 7) 25¢° 
1 Believe (for ages 5 to 8) 25¢ 


CHRISTMAS BARGAIN OF ALL 
FIVE BOOKS (a $4.50 value) for 


NOTE CARDS — 
MADONNA BOX A new box of 24 beauti- 


ful religious note cards. For Thank You's and 
other short messages, every box contains six 
each of four full-color reproductions of new 
paintings of Our Lady. 


$2.90 


To make your gifts more attractive — 


Twenty large sheets (20”x30") beau- 


tifully designed, strong and flexible — a 


and easy to wrap around your gift — 
with tags and seals to match. - 





he -00 a box. 








CHARITY 
URGES US 


The boldness of the Vikings 


courses through their veins. 


BY HOWARD D. TRUBE 


™@ TUNG TAO TSUEN is one of Hong 
Kong’s larger refugee areas. Here 
78,000 people live and work. Some 
are employed in various Govern- 


ment offices; others eke out a living 
by hawking; many are employed in 
the factories. A fair proportion of 
them have home industries, which 
include basket making, cloth weav- 
ing, rattan work, tailoring, metal 
work, feather trimming, bead work 
and embroidery. 

About half of these people speak 
Hakka or Hoklo, while the others 
are Cantonese-speaking. It is almost 
impossible to know how many are 
Hong Kong born, though the num- 
ber cannot be very great. 

The indescribable misery and 
hardship that these people endure 
calls out to the heart of any mis- 
sioner coming out from China. He 
knows that these people are here 
because of an ideal. He knows that 
these people must have the daring 
of the Vikings—of the pioneers who 
founded new countries. The refu- 
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This is a suggestion for Christmas. 
Please your friends and help the 
missions by making their gift 
a subscription to out magazine 
MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD 
AFAR. We shall mail the Christmas 
issue together with a gift card i 

your name to arrive in time fo 
Christmas. Subscription price: $1 
for one year, $5. for six years 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Enclosed find $____ for Christ- 
mas gift subscription for: 


Name 
Address. 
City Zone State 








Sign my name on gift card thus: 





(Names for additional gift 

- subscriptions may be noted 
on another piece of paper.) 

My name 
My address 
City 


Zone 














gees sacrificed everything they 
owned, to flee from tyranny. The 
need for relief, both spiritual and 
material, is almost insurmountable. 

Following upon the fire that razed 
3,000 huts in Tung Tao Tsuen in 
November, 1951, we decided that, 
though the need was equal every- 
where, we should choose Tung Tao 
Tsuen. The language, of course, was 
a determining factor, since our 
labors had been in Hakka-speaking 
territories. 

When Archbishop Riberi heard 
talk of the refugee problem, he de- 
cided to see for himself. He imme- 
diately consulted with the diocesan 
authorities and those at Maryknoll. 
When permission was granted to 
begin, I took up residence in the 
second floor of a shop. 

Mass was said there, and a large 
collection of literature was set out 
in the reading room. People found 
it a handy place to drop in when 
the morning failed to bring a job. 
People who had never talked to a 
Catholic priest enjoyed the experi- 
ence. 

In addition to the library we 
found time to write letters of intro- 
duction for the sick, to doctors in 
hospitals. We raised funds to pay 
for medicine when needed. Dr. 
S. C. Lam and Dr. F. X. Sun were 
always willing to see the patients 
we sent them. Jobs were found. Sub- 
sidies were extended to those who 
wanted to try their hand at home 
industries. 

The need for larger quarters im- 
mediately made itself felt. A bene- 
factor provided funds to build a 
small house that might later serve 
as hostel for a group of deaf-and- 
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dumb refugees. This building was 
to be used until a community center 
could be built. The hostel was 
occupied in July, 1952. One day 
later, newly ordained Father John 
Wu sang his first Sol- 
emn High Mass in the 
chapel. On July 7th, 
Father blessed the 
building; the following 
Sunday, Father John 
Tsia sang his first Sol- 
emn High Mass. Both 
these new priests hailed 
from the Diocese of 
Kaying, of which 
Francis X. Ford was 
Bishop. The young 
Fathers were formerly students of 
Bishop Ford. 

Mr. Wong Chuk Choi was en- 
gaged to teach the first class of 
catechumens. Recently the Mary- 
knoll Sisters gave two of their num- 
ber to work among the women. Over 
a hundred converts have been bap- 
tized so far. On December 8th 
Bishop Bianchi confirmed 70 new 
Catholics. 

Father William Mulcahy, local 
Superior of the Maryknoll Fathers, 
was named as “‘overseer’’ of the sev- 
eral Maryknoll Fathers who have 
taken up work in refugee centers in 
Hong Kong. Father Mulcahy 
obtained a subsidy from Maryknoll 
to build a primary school in Tung 
Tao Tsuen. Together with the Re- 
settlement Office and the Educa- 
tion Department, plans were made 
and now the building approaches 
completion. 

Maryknoll’s Brother Albert de- 
signed the chapel-school-library 
combination building. His Emi- 
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nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
set a small marble plaque in mem- 
ory of Bishop Ford, whose name has 
been given to the school. 

It will be recalled that the Com- 
munity Center at 
King’s Park was 
named in memory of 
Bishop Valtorta. Those 
two close friends who 
gave their lives for the 
Chinese people, and 
who finished their work 
almost at the same 
time, were both enthu- 
siastic patrons of edu- 
cation. Tens of thou- 
sands of Hong Kong’s 
young men and women owe their 
education to the pioneer efforts of 
these two missioners. 

The next project at Tung Tao 
Tsuen was to establish a clinic. 
Members of the Chinese Catholic 
Club volunteered their services. 
Several doctors and nurses come 
twice a week to help the refugees. 

Father A. Crotti, an expellee from 
North China, has been appointed 
by the Bishop of Hong Kong to be 
his eyes and ears in the extensive 
refugee work. He inspects refugee 
camps, keeps the Bishop informed 
of needs, progress and successes in 
this work. 

The Government of Hong Kong 
has shown interest in the work of the 
priests in the refugee camps. Mr. 
Wakefield, chief Resettlement Offi- 
cer, recently wrote to the Fathers at 
Tung Tao Tsuen: “I can assure you 
that the valuable work you are do- 
ing under very difficult circum- 
stances is deeply appreciated by 
this office...” 
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Travel in the highlands is mostly up and down. The missioner (above) looks at 
Cuyocuyo, reached by the sun a few hours a day. (Opposite) A fountain in Pisac. 


Up on the Roof 


M@ THE UP-AND-DOWN LAND of 
Andean Peru is one of the most pic- 
turesque places on earth. In addi- 
tion to the rugged, mountainous 
scenery, the dress and customs of 
the people create a colorful en- 
chantment that few other lands can 
equal. Most tourists see the romance 
of the highlands, and nothing more. 
They fail to see the poverty and 
hunger that surround the missioner 
on every side. 
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@ once these folk of 

the mountains wor- 

shiped the sun and 

a twisted serpent. 

Then came mission- 

ers from Spain, and 

religious life flourished in the high 

Andes. But over the centuries, 

priests grew fewer and fewer, until 

only a small number existed. 

Churches and souls were left barren. 

Today missioners are returning. 

This time they come from the north, 

like the Maryknollers. New islands 

of Christianity are blooming on the 

cold, high altiplano. But much 
more needs to be done. 























Compromise. ““The old rectory here 
in Tienchung, Formosa, is infested 
with rats,” says Father Michael J. 
O’Connor, Maryknoller from New 
York City. “I sug- 
gested getting a 
ten or twelve-foot 
python to take 
care of the rats. 
The pastor shud- 
dered at the 
thought and in- 
voked the old sem- 
inary rule about 
keeping pets. He 
compromised by 
obtaining a kitten from Sisters in 
Taichung. Seven kittens had been 
given them by neighbors.” 


FR. O'CONNOR 


But True. “There are two reforma- 
tories, one for boys and one for girls, 
in my Hawaiian parish on the island 
of Oahu,” writes 
Father Michael J. 
Henry, Maryknoll 
Missioner from 
Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. “I give the 
Catholic young- 
sters in these in- 
stitutions an op- 
portunity toattend 
Mass and catechet- 
ical instruction 
once a week; most of them take 
advantage of it. It’s pitiful but true 
that the majority of these boys and 
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FR. HENRY 











girls come from broken homes; their 
misfortune is largely due to lack of 
home training. Having no home 
life, they sought excitement outside, 
and became delinquents. Many of 
the youngsters benefit by the schools’ 
rehabilitation program.” 


Midnight Oil. ““The people in Mon- 
tero, Bolivia, have long dreamed of 
having a beautiful tower topping 
their rustic church. Finally the 
bricks, lime and cement for the 
construction were gathered,”’ writes 
Father Thomas F. Foley, Mary- 
knoller from Bel- 
mont, Mass. ‘‘A 
local bricklayer 
and his crew were 
engaged, and now 
a dream has be- 
come a reality. 
Montero has a 
magnificent bell 
tower and an en- 
tirely new facade. 
Our bricklayer 
had little experience with Roman 
arches but he did remarkably well. 
I burned a lot of midnight oil over 
books, studying stresses, so I could 
advise him.” 


FR. FOLEY 


Wandering Minstrel. “One after- 


.noon two young men visited our 


seminary in Puno, Peru,” writes 
Father Charles F. Girnius, Mary- 
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knoll Missioner from Maspeth, New 
York. ““They had come from Argen- 
tina and were on their way to 
Mexico. They had promised the 
Blessed Mother that they would 
make a pilgrimage ,; 
on foot to her 
shrine at Guada- | 
lupe, a distance of 
over 5,000 miles. 
It took them two 
months to get this 
far, and they were 
determined to go 
on to journey’s 
end. One of the 
pilgrims plays the 
clarinet so the seminarians were 
treated to an unusual duet. I tuned 
up my violin and accompanied him,” 


FR. GIRNIUS 


Helper. “On Sunday afternoon, Tri- 
foni, one of my apprentice carpen- 
ters, came to greet me,”’ says Broth- 
er Damien Walsh, Maryknoller from 
Wheeling, W. Va. “I see the workers 
every day, but they still come to 
visit me on Sundays. Trifoni asked 
what I was doing and I told him I 
was writing to friends in the States 
asking them to help me purchase a 
truck to use in my work. ‘Oh,’ was 





all Trifoni said. But on Monday 
morning, when he came for work, 
he handed me his monthly wages 
and said it was to help me get a 
truck. Trifoni is only fourteen. He 
is saving to buy cows for his dowry. 
When I told him that he should save 
the money he offered me, he said 
he would help me build a garage 
and keep the truck shined.” 


Effective. Father Edward J. 
McGuinness, Maryknoll Missioner 
from Newark, New Jersey, was re- 
turning to Cuilco, in Guatemala. At 
one point, the trail narrowed. To be 
on the safe side, Father McGuinness 
dismounted and started to go ahead 
on foot. He had 
gone only a few 
feet when his horse 
put a hoof on a 
piece of loose rock 
and went tum- 
bling over a 500- 
foot cliff. The horse 
was killed instant- 
ly, and the saddle 
was smashed to 
splinters. Observes 
Father McGuinness: “Someone was 
saying very effective prayers.” 
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WHERE IN THE WORLD ARE THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS? 


IN THE PACIFIC 

JAPAN — in the Diocese of Kyoto and 
the Archdiocese of Tokyo. 

KOREA —JIn the Apostolic Vicariate 
of Taegu (Pusan), South Korea. The 
Maryknoll Vicariate of Pyong Yang 
in North Korea is closed to mission 


work, 

SOUTH CHINA — Dioceses of Kong- 
moon, Kaying, Wuchow and the 
Apostolic Prefecture of Kweilin 
(work on the China mainland now 
impossible). 

MANCHURIA— Diocese of Fushun 
(closed to mission work). 
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FORMOSA — Apostolic Prefecture of 
Taichung and the Archdiocese of 
Taipeh. 

HONG KONG —In the Diocese of 
Hong Kong. 

PHILIPPINES — In the Diocese of Lipa. 

HAWAIi — In the Diocese of Honolulu, 


IN LATIN AMERICA 
BOLIVIA— Apostolic Vicariate of 
Pando, also in the Archdiocese of 
La Paz and in the Dioceses of Cocha- 
bamboa and Santa Cruz. 
CHILE—TIn the Dioceses of Chillan, 












San Felipe, Talca and Temuco and 
in the Archdi of Santiag 

PERU — In the Diocese of Puno and in 
the Archdiocese of Lima. 


IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
MEXICO — In the Archdiocese of Yuca- 
tan and the Diocese of Campeche. 
GUATEMALA— In the Diocese of 
Quezaltenango and the Archdio- 
cese of Guatemala City. 


IN AFRICA 
TANGANYIKA — In the Apostolic Pre- 
fecture of Musoma. 
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The Azangaro Story 


How do you expect them to live? They haven’t enough to eat. 


BY JAMES M. O’BRIEN 


@ THE INDIANS here in Azangaro, 
Peru, have a very difficult life. Rare 
is the one who earns the equivalent 
of two hundred dollars a year. Al- 
most every Indian has a few sheep 
and a small plot of land where he 
can raise enough to keep alive. 
However, when sickness comes, the 
Indians do not have enough strength 
to resist it. And even if they survive 
the illness, it frequently has a weak- 
ening effect on them for the rest of 
their lives. 

There are many reasons why the 
Church should be interested in the 
problems of the Indians. First of all, 
it is hard for anyone to save his soul 
if he is not sure where his next meal 
is coming from. Secondly, the In- 
dians are the major population 
group in Peru. If the Church can 
win them over, there will be a better 
chance of making the entire country 
Catholic. Another reason for win- 
ning the Indians is that the Com- 
munists are certainly trying to do 
so. 
I’d like very much to do some- 
thing to better the material condi- 
tion of the Indians in my parish of 
Azangaro. The difficulty is that the 
spiritual care of the people takes up 
most of my time. This is true in all 
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parts of the Puno diocese, where the 
people need the priest so much be- 
cause the diocese is very large and 
only twenty-seven out of fifty-seven 
parishes have resident pastors. It all 
adds up to thirty priests being re- 
sponsible for the spiritual care of 
nearly a million Catholics. 

Naturally, the most important 
part of priests’ work is the care of 
the spiritual needs of his people. 
But that does not imply that he 
should do nothing at all to help 
their physical living conditions, The 
clincher is that, if we help the In- 
dians raise their living standards to 
a point level with their dignity as 
human beings, we can thus aid 
them to get into heaven. 

The homes of the Indians in and 
around Azangaro are just about the 
same as those in Puno. The Indians 
here have the same difficulties and 
obstacles to being good Catholics as 
do the Indians in Puno. It is just 
that the problem is more emphatic 
in Azangaro. Most of my parishion- 
ers (20,000 out of 24,000) live in the 
country and are full-blooded In- 
dians. Puno’s population is more 


‘cosmopolitan and urban. 


Visit one Indian home, and you 
have visited all Indian homes; for 
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all the Indians have about the same 
living conditions. The Indian’s 
house is made of adobe and has a 
thatched roof. The interior is one 
large room; in this room the whole 
family lives, eats and sleeps. The 
kitchen is usually a separate hut, 
built alongside the house. There the 
simple foods are cooked over an open 
fire, fed with a fuel that is a combi- 
nation of cattle and llama dung. 

The Indian housewife has little 
idea of cleanliness. It is not uncom- 
mon for her to store her kitchen- 
ware on top of the fuel. One rarely 
sees a house that is swept. 

I’ve yet to see an Indian house 
painted, either on the inside or on 
the outside. This is strange, because 
locally made paint is very cheap. 








claim that the Indians are weak and 
have no resistance because there is 
not enough protein in their diet. 

In the three months since I took 
over Azangaro, there have been 
more than a hundred sick calls. 
Most of the calls come from the 
farms — each means an all-day job 
because these people see the priest 
so seldom that he must attend to 
many needs when an opportunity 
presents itself. 

I commented on the number of 
sick calls to one of the Indians. 
“‘What’s the matter with the Azan- 
garos?”’ I asked. ““They’re all sick.” 

“How do you expect them to 
live?” was his riposte. ““They can’t 
get enough to eat.” 

That is a strange thing indeed. 





t Plentiful in this section isa type of Azangaro is supposed to be one of 
f earth that, mixed with water, makes the richest provinces in southern 
, a very good whitewash. Various Peru. 
, dyes can be added, so that one can As pastor of these people, I feel, 
) make any color of paint he desires. bound to take an interest in their 
7 There’s the rub: the Indian does __ difficulties. It seems to me that the 
- not want to better his lot. And this Church is the only organization that 
D is explained in large measure by the will remedy their situation. The 
S diet of the Indians. I have been told Government won’t; the owners of 
d that it would take four Indians to the hactendas and fincas will not im- 
lift what one Callao dock worker prove the lot of the Indians. The 
d can carry. The Indian diet consists Communists make lots of promises 
e chiefly of grains, potatoes and chuno. _ that sound good to the Indians. But 
S Once in a great while, there is meat the Church can and, please God, 
d on the menu. Some authorities will do something for the Indians. 
'S 
st 
ic “DON’T FORGET US!’ 
l- 
e IN HONAN, China, the Reds asked a priest for a list of 
i- D » his Christians. He refused, fearing it would mean trouble 
bd “for his Christians. The people heard about it and made 
the list seni. assuring the priest they would remain faithful. Some names 
ju were accidentally forgotten. Said the forgotten: ‘““‘We won’t be forgotten! We 
or i want the Reds to know we are Christians.” 
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@ we Hap arrived at the stage in 
Ixtahuacan, Guatemala, where a 
school was a must if we wanted our 
work to have lasting results. We 
organized a school last year, as a 
sort of experiment to see if the 
Indians would respond to educa- 
tion. A room of the rectory was used 
for this purpose. Thirty-six children 
attended the first year. Today we 
have seventy-five pupils. Many 
more are begging to be admitted, 
but we have to turn them away 
because there is no room. 

The education of children is a 
slow and tedious work among the 
Indians of Guatemala. We could 
ceach them in their own dialect, but 
this would not prepare them to com- 
pete in a country where Spanish is 
the official language. We must first 
teach Spanish, before we can start 
on the three R’s. 

The Indians in Guatemala con- 
stitute more than ninety per cent of 
the population but education is not 
for them. Hence, they have no say 
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School for 
Indians 


The key that opens shackles 


BY HUGO M. GERBERMANN 


in the Government, are not able to 
get government jobs, or even apply 
for any of the common professions. 
They are relegated to farming and 
servant work. Most of them have to 
eke out an existence on little plots of 
unfertile land, less than an acre in 
size. 

To support a family of five to ten 
under such conditions is impossible. 
Consequently, they must work on 
the plantations a few months every 
year to make ends meet. Many come 
back with malaria or some other 
tropical disease, which costs them 
more to cure than they earned. 

Very few Indians learn enough to 
sign their names. They don’t realize 
that there is a better life. And those 
who may realize it consider it far 
beyond their reach. Hence the poor 
Indians, working at starvation 
wages — forty to fifty cents a day — 
furnish the brawn that amasses the 
plantation owners’ wealth, while 
the Indians continue in the same 
wretched conditions. The Indians 
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are easy prey for any politico who 
wishes to use them as stepping stones 
to high position. And recently they 
have become prey to Communist 
propaganda. Many of our converts 
are actually tied up 
with political par- 
ties whose tenets are 
out-and-out Com- 
munistic. But to 
convince the poor 
Indians that the two 
allegiances are in- 
compatible is, under 
present conditions, 
impossible. In Ixta- 
huacan we have over six hundred 
Communions every Sunday. We 
have thirteen catechetical centers, 
with forty-five catechists working in 
the various villages within the town- 
ship of Ixtahuacan. But we must 
now do more than merely teach the 
doctrine, if we wish to hold the 
Indians. 

We must try to better the Indians’ 
social and economic conditions. Ed- 
ucation is the foundation, because 
one cannot hope to make people 
better, unless they have a strong 
desire for improvement. Education 
will give them this desire. 

The results of the little education 
that the Indian children have re- 
ceived so far in our.small school — 
remember, this is only the second 
year — are most gratifying. The 
youngsters are already losing a bit 
of their slavish, listless attitude. They 
are beginning tocome to life ina way 








that is most encouraging to behold. 

Chico, an Indian lad who had 
served as a catechist, is one of the 
teachers in our school. He stands 
head and shoulders above everyone 
else in Ixtahuacan, 
in moral drive. 

Dona Anna, who 
is in charge of the 
school, is an elderly 
lady from Guate- 
mala City — fairly 
well-to-do — who 
has been in educa- 
tional work during 
the greater part of 
her life. Upon our request, she left 
her comfortable home and came to 
Ixtahuacan to help us organize the 
school. She soon had things hum- 
ming. Dona Anna works without 
pay. Although she has none of the 
modern conveniences she was accus- 
tomed to in the city, she never com- 
plains. This good lady has been of 
untold help to us because of her de- 
grees, and because of her acquaint- 
ance with educational officials in 
this country. Without her help, we 
would not have been able to get our 
school recognized by the Govern- 
ment. Dona Anna has two helpers: 
Chico, who teaches Spanish to the 
beginners; and Martha, a Ladino 
girl. 

All the Indians are enthusiastic 
about the school. With their help, 
we have secured a small plot of 
ground, and they have promised to 
help in the construction. 


“THERE is no longer,” declared Cardinal Feltin, of Paris, “‘any purely national 
public duty. A man who receives any legislative, executive or judicial power 
becomes in part responsible for the whole of humanity.” 
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Panama’s profile is a 


vivid study in contrasts. 
BY JULIE BEDIER 


® PANAMA is more than a canal 
where the ships pass slowly, from 
ocean to ocean, stepping “‘up and 
downstairs” through the locks. Pan- 
ama is more than the neck of the 
Americas, where Atlantic and Pa- 
cific lie close, within a short drive. 
It is a beautiful mountainous little 
country, green and wooded, bright 
with flowers and waving with palms 
and banana trees. 

Panama is a populous country, 
with pleasant cities of homes and 
shops and tree-shaded avenues. It is 
a busy country, where the American 
personnel connected with the ad- 
ministration and defense make up a 
distinct colony, with its own type of 
housing, its own society, its own 
stores and clubs and theaters, its 
own ways. Whole sections of urban 
population live from, by and off the 
Canal; here someone in every family 
works for someone who works for 
someone else who has a job con- 
nected in some way with the Canal. 

The cities contain many races; 


< Sisters are interested friends of 
the poor in Panama’s slum districts. 
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there are Negroes, Chinese, Indians, 


East Indians, North Americans, Eu- 
ropeans of many nations; most pre- 
dominant in the little Republic 
being, of course, the Panamanians. 
Spanish is the national language, 
with English generally spoken in 
the Canal Zone. 

Well-to-do Panamanians have 
beautiful homes, brightened with 
gardens of flowering trees and vines. 
The poorer rural people, on their lit- 
tle mountain farms, live in thatched 
dwellings, pick bananas and oranges 
in their front yards, do a little hunt- 
ing and fishing, keep a few chickens 
and pigs, and live without too much 
strenuous work. They are a gay 
people, loving songs and dances, 
fiestas, flowers and processions. 

The people are traditionally Cath- 
olic, but Protestant missionaries are 


working hard among them and are 
having considerable success. Metho- 


dists and Seventh Day Adventists 
have large, flourishing schools. Com- 
munists are much at work in the 
field of higher education. Various 
groups of priests and Sisters are lo- 
cated in Panama and the Canal 
Zone. Maryknoll Sisters do parish 
work here under the direction of 
North American Vincentian priests. 

Seven Maryknoll Sisters staff a 
parochial school of nine grades, with 
190 pupils. Many of the pupils are 
colored, and come from very poor 
homes. They are bright, studious, 
alert and ambitious. The Sisters love 
them. The school building is unfin- 
ished, open and lacking in many 
necessaries. The Sisters live crowded 
together in two rented flats in two 
different. buildings. They have no 
chapel, making use of Sacred Heart 
Church, ashort distance away. They 
conduct religion classes Sunday 
mornings, for public-school chil- 


Tiny Panamanian youngsters like children everywhere, love to walk with Sister. 





dren, and they do home visiting of 
families in their spare time. 

Six other Maryknoll Sisters work 
directly with St. Mary’s parish in 
Balboa. This is a parish made up 
mainly of North Americans, fami- 
lies of armed forces personnel and 
Canal Zone officials. There is a good 
private school in the parish, taught 
by Franciscan Sisters. The Mary- 
knoll Sisters who work here do sociai 
and catechetical work among the 
very poor, mainly among the col- 
ored people, in eight different par- 
ishes. The parishes are widely sep- 
arated, so the Sisters are always 
going somewhere, or coming from 
somewhere, in one or other of the 
automobiles furnished for the work 
by the Vincentian Fathers. The 
Sisters drive the cars themselves. 

The Balboa Sisters run three kin- 
dergartens in theslum districts. They 
do home visiting and teach cate- 
chism in the eight parishes, to large 
classes of children ranging from pre- 
school age through the teens. Many 
of the children come to classes from 
unspeakable hovels, but they are 
turned out clean, scrubbed, washed 
and pressed, with very pretty dresses 
or suits made by their mothers’ 
skillful fingers. They take great 
pride in their appearance, and they 
do look pretty. 

The Sisters have prepared some 
older boys and girls to help in the 
catechetical work, so that more clas- 
ses can be handled at one time. The 
Sisters also direct several sodalities. 
They conduct a radio program for 
teen-agers, and they recite the ro- 
sary over the local broadcasting 
station every evening. The Sisters 
are taking a census of the Catholics 
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in the parishes, and they often have 
social tangles to straighten out. They 
place children in good homes, pre- 
pare marriage cases for the priest to 
rectify, get jobs for those in need, 
scold an occasronal wayward girl, 
and encourage many a tempted and 
troubled soul. Some of this work has 
to be done in Spanish. 

Once a week some Sisters spend 
most of a day at the Palo Seco Leper 
Colony. There they give classes in 
English and Spanish Catechism, and 
do some private instructing in Chris- 
tian doctrine. They visit and cheer 
the lonely and discouraged, and try 
to arrange Christian marriages for 
lepers living in concubinage. When 
a wedding is arranged, then the Sis- 
ters go all out to beg the trappings 
from American friends —or buy 
them if necessary. For the bride, they 
provide a white gown and veil, 
nylons and slippers, prayer book and 
rosary, everything fit for the most 
stylish nuptials. Formal dress if pos- 
sible is obtained for the groom. And 
all the fixings for a jolly party after 
the wedding. The Sisters play the 
organ and sing hymns during the 
ceremony, and try to help the newly 
wed lepers set up housekeeping as a 
respectable Christian ially. 

At Christmas and on many other 
occasions, the Sisters manage to give 
the lepers a party with cakes, gifts 
and music and singing. The lepers 
love to sing and dance (those who 
still have all their limbs intact) and 
the monotony of their lives is light- 
ened by these recreations. 

Never were busier or happier mis- 
sioners to be found anywhere than 
the Maryknoll Sisters who work be- 
side the Big Ditch. 
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“GO AND TEACH” 


sent the Apostles, and those 
words send missioners today 
to all parts of the world. 


Christ did not SEND until the 
Apostles had completed their 
training—three years—in His 
“apostolic college.” 


Maryknoll Sisters, too, spend 
about three years in our 
“apostolic college’’—novitiate 
—hbefore they are SENT. Spe- 
cialized studies for medical 
and educational apostolates 
require additional years of 
training. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR APOSTOLIC COLLEGE 
MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


[] lenclose $ toward the training of a Maryknoll Sister, so that 
she may “go and teach” in the mission field. 


[]_ While | can, | shall send $ a month. Please send me a monthly 
reminder. 








Recommendation 


Recently I heard a talk by Dr. Howard 
Rusk, who is famous for his work with 
the physically handicapped and who re- 
cently returned from Korea. During his 
talk he volunteered that the missions 
were performing “miracles” among the 
Korean people. He mentioned in partic- 
ular the Maryknoll Fathers. I was indeed 
happy to be associated (even in a small 
way) with your work. 
en BEN H. PATTERSON 


Death on the Campus (Cont'd.) 

It is no easy task for the Catholic to 
get in touch with Catholic foreign stu- 
dents . . . although the YMCA and other 
Protestant organizations seem to be or- 
ganized for it. We recently had three 
Swedish students. But the request did 
not come from a Catholic source. 

— | GEORGE S. BRADY 

The only time I can remember a par- 
ishioner talking to me at a strange church 
was to express her violent disapproval of 
my coming to church in “pants”? — not 
very endearing when starting a ski trip 
at 4 A.M. 

Dorotny A. STARR, M.D. 
Bethesda, Md. 


I was very much disturbed when I read 
the article, ‘Death on the Campus.”’ The 
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OF THE MONTH 


‘*] put a piece of my heart in every note 
that I send to my dear Maryknoll.”’ 


same situation existed when I attended 
college. The indifference of the American 
students was infuriating, especially when 


there was so much to be gained from’ 


associating with those young people. 
DOROTHEA KELLEHER BUCKLEY 
Brockton, Mass. 


I have had that experience myself. I 
went to college and to the seminary in 
the States. All of my friends were Prot- 
estants. They loved to invite me into 
their home for week ends. They sent me 
presents cn my birthday, Christmas, 
Easter and so on. 

I didn’t look for invitations in order 
to save money, for I belong to a wealthy 
Cuban family. But I wanted friendships; 
I wanted to meet Catholic young men. I 
used to spend my vacations in a city 
where were living some seminarians from 
my seminary. Despite the fact that we 
were friends at school, never once was I 
invited into their homes. 

What are Catholics doing in the States? 
Don’t they understand that most Latin- 
American students are Catholics, but 
with a weak faith? What do these stu- 
dents think when they see that their 
Catholic fellows don’t welcome them? ... 
Won't Catholics understand that we are 
their brothers, who need their love more 
than we need their dollars? 

REv. ANTONIO M. PROHIAS 
El Cobre, Cuba 
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The article has completely upset me. 
We are people of modest means; own our 
own home, have three children — one 
boy in the Navy, a girl in Nurse’s Train- 
ing, and a boy in the Seminary. They are 
away most of the time, but there is room 
in our home and in our hearts for any 
foreign student who might like to visit us. 


Mr. AND Mrs. SANFORD W. LYON 
Lake Odessa, Mich. 


I have been interested in work of this 
nature for some time. I should appreciate 
further information from you, relative to 
how I could help students from foreign 
countries in my small way. 

Mary GLEASON 
Brooklyn 


If I can help in guiding a foreign stu- 
dent, I would like you to let me know. 
My monetary means are limited. So is 
my time, as I have a very young baby. 
But as far as giving advice or companion- 
ship, I ought to be able to manage that. 

Mrs. DENNIS E. MULVIHILL 
Kennywood, Pa. 


I think the main cause is that the 
people are ignorant on the matter. We 
never hear much about the missions in 
church... It’s not the fault of the re- 
ligion but of the people in it. 

JAMES COOLEY 
Cincinnati 


Spiritual Insurance 

About six weeks ago, an insurance 
agent tried to interest us in a policy that 
would aid us if my husband were to be 
taken ill or incapacitated so that he could 
not carry on as breadwinner for our fam- 
ily of nine. We were almost ready to sign, 
when I thought that we could take out a 
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much better policy with the Author of 
our destinies by using the money to aid 
in the education of a seminarian. We 
talked the matter over and set for our- 
selves a premium of $2 a week. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Three Cents a Meal 

I read an article entitled ‘“‘A Meal for 
3¢.” It is about a multipurpose food, 
which is being sent to the hunger-stricken 
areas of the world. The article mentions 
Bishop Lane, who urges Catholics to save 
pennies for this purpose. Does your 
Society collect funds for this food? 

FRANK CAGGLIANO 

Brooklyn 


@ Very definitely. Many friends put three 
cents into a box at each meal, thus feeding 
another family as they feed themselves. 


Lucky Break 

A few weeks ago, I broke a chair in 
school. I saved its cost and then found 
I did not have to pay for it. Since I shall 
not miss the money now, I am sending 
it to you. 

EUGENIA 

Chicago 


Big Question 
In your September issue there is a 
story about a Padre Mac. I notice in the 
pictures he is wearing a tie. Is this a new 
clerical dress? 
JOHN R. HuTCHINS 
Boston 


@ Father McGuire is working in Mexico. 
The law there does not allow priests to 
wear clerical garb in public. Some Mexican 
Padres do so, but it would be most unwise 
for a foreigner to do so. 
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WANT ADS 


Chapel Truck. The roads of Japan are 
good but in thousands of villages Our 
Lord has never been heard of. A truck 
fitted with movies, loud-speaker and 
literature could do vast good, allowing a 
missioner to spend a day in each com- 
munity. One of the best ways to make 
friends of the Japanese is to contribute 
toward such a truck. Cost: $2,800. 


Priests, Pigs and Poultry. They all live 
together at one southern Maryknoll mis- 
sion where the pastor wants $60 to build 
a wall so that the birds and animals can 
be kept out of the rectory. 


Cleanliness Is Next. $70 will buy 1,000 
bars of soap, at 7¢ each, to be given to 
the poor in Chillan, Chile. Even those 
who must spend all they can earn for 
food — and are still hungry —like to 
keep clean. 


Undermined Overhead. “Insects have 
made roof beams dangerous in church 
and rectory,” writes a missioner from 
Formosa. ‘‘And in our frequent earth- 
quakes, either roof may fall on us any 
day. New beams will cost $225. We need 
them at once.” 


150 Inkwells filled with the blood of 
thought, to nourish and strengthen grow- 
ing minds in the school we operate in 
Cala Cala, Boliva. They cost 25¢ each — 
total: $37.50. 
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Three for One Price. One priest in Peru 
can do the work of three, with a jeep, in 
a mission parish 80 miles long. Most of 
the country is more than 13,000 feet 
above sea level! No one can bicycle very 
fast or far in that short-breath country! 
Help us buy a jeep? Cost: $1,500. 


Haircuts and Textbooks, and every- 
thing in between, are needed by seminar- 
ians in Bolivia, where it costs $250 a year 
to house, train and educate a boy for the 
priesthood. You can take care of the 
needs of one Bolivian boy at $5 a week. 


Money Makes Her Go. Not themare but 
the motor of the jungle missioner’s river 
boat. For $300 he can buy gas enough to 
visit every Indian settlement along the 
Madre de Dios River, in Bolivia. Will 
you help make her go? 


“Our Well Water is contaminated. 
It rains here only half the year, so we 
must have a large cistern to store water 
for the other six months. To build it, will 
cost $200.” Who will buy drinks for 
Maryknollers in Bacalar, Mexico? 


Perpetual-Motion Machines. See- 
saws for the playground at Guayaramerin 
Mission School in Bolivia — two at $10 
each. They have their ups and downs! 


Upright Christian People. In Lima, 
Peru, where our St. Rose Church has no 
pews, the cost for one pew will come to 
$90. Many are needed. Who will give 
part of the cost for one? 
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“He'll Have to Die; I Can't Spare 
Any Money Now.” 


Pm 


a wouldn’t say that. If the boy 
were here, gaunt and shrunken with 
his empty stomach and his empty rice 
bowl, you wouldn’t hesitate. You'd give. 

Probably you threw crumbs to the 
birds this morning. It isn’t hardness of 
heart that keeps Maryknoll from re- 
ceiving the aid needed in this desperate 
time. 

It is because the birds are at your door 
and the boy is half a world away. 

Once this boy was fat and rosy, the 
joy of a home, the hope of a nation. He 
may grow up to be great—a statesman, 
an artist, a scientist or poet or inventor. 
Or he may not grow up at all. 

We have had to watch so many of 
them die. They go out quietly, like 
small flames. You only read about it, 
but we see it happen. 

We have prayed, of course; but God 
works through human instruments. He 
expects us to do something—the Mary- 
knoll Fathers and the Maryknoll Mem- 
bers. He expects you to do something. 

This page of print is the only way we 
have of reaching thousands of people in 
a hurry, so that the children of China, 
now refugees in Hong Kong, may be 
saved, so that the fires of their lives may 
burn a little longer, so that they may 
live on into China’s better times ahead! 

Please don’t put it aside. Read it, 
believe it is literally true, realize some- 
how what it means in terms of life and 
death. Can you spare a dollar, two, five? 
Will you? “As long as you did it to one 
of these, My least brethren, you did 
it to Me.” 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll, New York 





1. La Perricholi, the actress, 2. Once she bought the finest 3. But on her first ride she 
because of famed beauty, was carriage in Peru to make the met a Padre taking the Blessed 
the toast of 18th century Lima. great society ladies envious. Sacrament to a sick call. 
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4. Instantly she climbed from 5. She followed after her new 6. That day she gave her new 
her carriage, saying, “Our Lord carriage, praying all the time coach to her parish. ‘It can 
won't go by foot while | ride.” amidst clouds of street dust. serve God better than pride.” 








